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How good is our giant bomber, the B-36? 


WIDE WORLD 


The Air Force and the Navy disagree as to the answer. 


Our Military Establishment 


Lawmakers Survey the Results of Two Years of “Unification” and Take 


Steps to Bring About Stronger and More Effective Defense Organization 


BILL to strengthen unification of 

our armed forces is now await- 
ing action in the House of Representa- 
tives. The measure—already ap- 
proved by the Senate—is intended to 
correct certain flaws in our national 
defense setup. These flaws have been 
the object of mounting criticism dur- 
ing the past two years. 

What’s wrong with our military 
establishment? Has the widely pub- 
licized unification act of 1947 been a 
failure? To answer these questions, 
it is necessary to trace briefly the his- 
tory of our armed services. 

Our Army and Navy date back to 
the time of the American Revolution. 
A Department of War was included in 
George Washington’s first cabinet, and 
a Navy Department came into exist- 
ence before 1800. Both a Secretary 
of War (in charge of Army affairs) 
and a Secretary of the Navy were 
Members of the President’s cabinet 
from that early period through World 
War II. Each Secretary ran his de- 
partment entirely separately from the 
others. 

(The Marine Corps, authorized by 
the Continental Congress in 1775, is 
under the control of the Navy. The 
Coast Guard, formed in 1915 to replace 
two older organizations, operates un- 
der the Treasury Department in 
peacetime, but when the country is 
at war, the Coast Guard becomes a 
Part of the Navy.) 

‘ Over a long period of years, a strong 
Tivalry grew up between the defense 
arms. While it was generally agreed 
that reasonable competition among the 
different branches was a healthy state 
of affairs, it was charged that the 
Spirit of rivalry between the Army 
and Navy was often too extreme and 
Worked at times against the best in- 
terests of the nation as a whole. 

For example, the opinion has been 
Widely expressed that our military 
tonduet of World War II, particularly 
in the early days of the conflict, might 
Mave been more efficient and success- 
ful if there had been greater coopera- 


tion among our fighting forces. The 
inter-service rivalry became even more 
pronounced during these years with 
the tremendous growth of the Air 
Force. From its beginning in 1907 
through World War II, the air arm 
was a part of the Army, but it had 
come to operate virtually as a separate 
branch. 

Soon after the war ended, President 
Truman recommended that the armed 
forces be unified. He felt that action 
should be taken immediately to bene- 
fit from the lessons of World War II, 
still fresh in the minds of all. By 
unification he hoped to prevent a re- 
turn to the forms of organization 
which the conflict had proved to be 
outmoded. 

The National Defense Act of 1947 
was the result of President Truman’s 
recommendation. It set up a National 


Military Establishment headed by a 
Secretary of Defense who would be a 
member of the President’s cabinet. 
Under the Secretary of Defense were 
three equal departments—Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. The latter thus be- 
came a separate organization on an 
equal basis with the Army and Navy. 

The Defense Secretary had “gen- 
eral” supervision over the Secretaries 
of the three armed services, none of 
whom had cabinet rank. Each of the 
three could, however, take his troubles 
to the Chief Executive at will, going 
“over the head” of the Defense Secre- 
tary to do so. 

The Act of 1947 also set up several 
permanent agencies to help bring 
about a more effective defense estab- 
lishment. These included the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Communist Reign 
In Czech Nation 


Not Much Freedom Permitted 
in Small, Mid-European Land 
Dominated by Russia 


HE late Eduard Benes, long famous 

as a champion of democracy in 
Czechoslovakia, resigned from that na- 
tion’s Presidency just a year ago last 
week. His departure left the govern- 
mental machinery entirely in the hands 
of Communists and their sympathiz- 
ers. The Communists had, in fact, 
seized practically full control of the 
country in February 1948, but Benes 
kept the title of President until June 
7 of last year. 

During their 16-month period of 
domination, the Communists have 
transformed Czechoslovakia’s govern- 
ment into a totalitarian dictatorship, 
similar in many respects to that of 
Soviet Russia. They have dealt harshly 
with individuals opposing, or suspected 
of opposing, the regime. Farmers, 
laborers, and business firms have all 
been brought under strict Communist 
control. Measures have in some cases 
been taken against churches. Czecho- 
slovakia has been drawn completely 
into the bloc of European states that 
are dominated by the Soviet Union. 

Many large industries, wholesale 
companies, and hotels, as well as a 
number of retail stores, have been 
taken over by the government. Indi- 
viduals who are still trying to run pri- 
vately-owned stores and other busi- 
nesses find themselves hampered by 
stringent regulations of various kinds. 

Meanwhile lawyers, in order to con- 
tinue practice, must have the approval 

(Concluded on page 2) 











Artists in Harmonious Living 
By Walter E. Myer 


Att of us have had the unpleasant 

experience at times of being obliged 
to listen while someone, ill trained or 
unmusical, produced confusion and dis- 
cord by hammering the keys of a piano. 
At every thump upon the instrument 
there was a strident crash. Our ears 
were offended by rasping disharmony. 
It was noise and not music which issued 
from the piano, disturbing our repose, 
prodding us into irritability, tiring us in 
body and mind. 

We knew all the time, of course, that 
our trouble could be traced to the player 
who was a fumbler and not an. artist. 
We knew what artistry would have done 
for him and for us. 

At another time, perhaps, we had sat 
in that very room at the feet of a master 
pianist. As his skilled fingers touched 
those very keys, there had come the 
pleasing melody of a Chopin nocturne. 
As we heard these mellow strains, we 
were transported in our fancy from the 
worry and vexations of a too busy and 


troubled day to realms of peace and 
quiet and repose. 

On yet another day this master pianist, 
in a different mood, had fired our imagi- 
nations, had quickened our steps, and 
stimulated our ambitions with a Liszt 
rhapsody. And we had sat in humility, 
ashamed of every meanness of act or dis- 
position, had sat with purposes purified, 
as we had, on occasion, listened to noble 
strains of sacred music; to the grand 
compositions of Brahms or Bach. 

Yes, it makes a difference whether one 
is an artist or a fumbler when he touches 
the piano keys. It makes an equal dif- 
ference whether one has the artistic 
touch when he plays upon the keys of 
life’s experience; a thing which each of 
us does every hour of the day. We are 
doing things, saying things, coming into 
contact with others every moment. 

And what impression do these con- 
tacts make? Do we create discord or 
harmony? Do we leave behind irrita- 
tions, anxiety, unpleasant situations? 


Manydo. Others 
by act and very 
presence create good 
will, inspire confi- 
dence, leave trails of 
harmony. 

The well-educated 
individual is one who has learned to 
play, with a musician’s touch, upon the 
sensitive instrument of human associa- 
tion. Young men and women who, dur- 
ing their years in school, learn to live 
pleasantly and thoughtfully and help- 
fully with others, who learn to make 
people with whom they live happy in- 
stead of worried or anxious—such indi- 
viduals are finding their way to a life 
of satisfaction. 

Such individuals need not be, should 
not be, soft or meek or self-effacing. 
They may be forceful, self-assertive, 
provided they really live generously and 
harmoniously. They are the strong, the 
skilled, the artistic players in the great 
orchestra which includes us all. 


Walter E. Myer 
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Czechs live in the western part of the country. 
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Czechoslovakia’s Communist Regime 


of Communist officials. This means 
that anti-Communists are being shoved 
out of the profession. Architects, 
teachers, and others are in danger of 
losing their jobs and sometimes even 
their homes if they do not support the 
present regime. Thousands of stu- 
dents have been put out of college for 
being politically “unreliable” from the 
Communist point of view. 

Czechoslovak newspapers and other 
publications are not allowed to print 
articles that are unfavorable toward 
the Communists or toward Russia. 
Students, journalists, and members of 
numerous other groups are required 
to devote many hours to the study of 
Communist theories. 

Large numbers of people have been 
jailed without explanation. Moreover, 
the Communists are even trying to pre- 
vent their opponents from leaving the 
country. It is apparently feared that 
these opponents, if allowed to depart, 
would work against the regime from 
outside Czechoslovakia. The nation’s 
borders, therefore, are closely guarded. 
Nevertheless, thousands of persons 
have succeeded in slipping away. 

It is difficult to determine how much 
opposition to the government there 
would be if the people were allowed to 
speak their minds. In free Czechoslo- 
vak elections which took place shortly 
after World War II, the Communists 
got about a third of the votes. Accord- 
ing to many observers, their popularity 
was declining at the time they seized 
full control of the country in 1948. 

The Communists won a big majority 
in the elections which took place after 
they had seized power. These elec- 
tions, however, were rigidly controlled. 
A single list of Communist or pro-Com- 
munist candidates was submitted to 
the voters, who could either approve 
the entire list or show disapproval by 
casting blank ballots. Polling places 
were so arranged, and balloting was 
so conducted, that the Communist elec- 
tion officials could see how most of the 
people were voting. 

It is now estimated that about two- 
thirds of the Czechoslovak people op- 
pose the Communist regime, although 
there is no way of verifying this figure. 

People of America and of western 
Europe were dismayed when the Com- 
munists took a firm grip on Czechoslo- 
vakia last year. Until that time it had 


(Concluded from page 1) 


been hoped that the small nation could 
remain “a bridge between east and 
west,” friendly both with the Soviet 
Union and with the non-Communist 
countries. For a while after World 
War II she succeeded in maintaining 
a democratic government, and avoided 
moving completely into Russia’s sphere 
of influence, even though Communists 
held several key positions in her na- 
tional administration. 

The Communists, however, were not 
satisfied with this state of affairs, so 
they seized full power. Because the 
Russian army was so near at hand, 
anti-Communist Czechoslovaks did not 
risk trying to prevent the overturn. 


Economic Difficulty 


In addition to lacking political free- 
dom, Czechoslovakia’s inhabitants are 
undergoing considerable economic 
hardship. Food and clothing are 
scarce, and strict rationing is in effect. 
Items that can be obtained without 
ration tickets generally sell at ex- 
tremely high prices. 

Factory workers and miners get 
generous clothing and food rations, 
and their wages have been greatly in- 
creased. However, they are required 
to work much harder than they for- 
merly did. 

Farmers have been put under rigid 
regulations. Each of them, for exam- 
ple, is given definite production quotas 
which he is expected to fill. Mean- 
while, all farms larger than about 125 
acres have been carved up into smaller 
tracts and divided among landless 
peasants. Farmers are afraid that 
the government will next begin taking 
over all the land and setting up “‘col- 
lective farms” like those in Russia. 

The Communists are particularly 
anxious to make their management of 
Czechoslovakia appear successful. The 
nation is quite highly industrialized, 
and the Communists want to prove to 
the world, if possible, that their system 
works well in such a country. 

Czechoslovakia, a land-locked nation, 
is a little smaller than the state of 
New York in both population and area. 
Sections known as Bohemia and Mora- 
via, which lie in the west, have a well- 
balanced economy and are densely peo- 
pled. They support extensive farming, 
cattle raising, mining, and manufac- 
turing. Farther east is Slovakia, a 





region of farms, mountains, forests, 
and streams. Efforts are now being 
made to build new industries there. 

Czechoslovak farmers raise large 
quantities of potatoes, grain, sugar 
beets, fruit, and vegetables, as well as 
livestock. Normally, the country pro- 
duces about as much food as her people 
require, but in recent years she has 
had to buy a great deal of grain from 
Russia. 

The factories of western Czechoslo- 
vakia have long been famous for a 
wide range of products, including ma- 
chinery, chemicals, textiles, porcelain, 
glassware, shoes, and toys. The pres- 
ent government is seeking to expand 
heavy industry, such as the manufac- 
ture of machinery. Czechoslovak nat- 
ural resources upon which the indus- 
tries can draw include rich deposits 
of coal, some iron, copper, and other 
metals, and extensive forests. 

Like all other advanced nations, par- 
ticularly those which are small in area 
and are heavily populated, Czechoslo- 
vakia must carry on a thriving foreign 
trade in order to prosper. Among 
other things, she needs to import fer- 
tilizer for her farms, wool for her 
textile mills, and various metals for 
use in her factories. In order to pay 


Villages like this contrast with busy Czech industrial centers 
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for these, she needs to sell her owp 
products abroad. Unsettled world con. 
ditions, particularly the conflict be. 
tween Communist and non-Communist 
nations, are seriously interfering with 
the trade which she normally carried 
on prior to the war. 

Czechoslovakia gets her name from 
the two principal racial groups in her 
population—the Czechs and the Slo. 
vaks. These two groups speak similar 
languages and can usually undet .tand 
one another’s native tongue. Most 
Slovaks live in the largely rural east. 
ern portion of Czechoslovakia, while 
the more numerous Czechs inhabit the 
agricultural and industrial west. 


Sudeten Germans 


Before World War II western Czech- 
oslovakia contained a large number of 
“Sudeten Germans.” Because these 
people helped Hitler to seize the coun- 
try, they were hated by most other 
inhabitants. After Czechoslovakia re- 
gained her independence at the end of 
the war, about 2% million of the 
Sudeten Germans were expelled from 
the nation. 

The people of Czechoslovakia—espe- 
cially those living in the western part 
—are well educated and their workmen 
are highly skilled. Their big, busy 
capital city, Prague, is an ancient cen- 
ter of culture and learning. Before 
the war, Czechoslovakia’s beautiful 
mountains, picturesque cities, and 
medicinal springs attracted large num- 
bers of tourists from other nations. 

Toward the United States the Czech- 
oslovaks have long held deep feelings 
of friendship. By permission of the 
Czechoslovak government, our State 
Department is now starting to dis- 
tribute a Czech-language edition of 
Amerika, the picture magazine which 
for a long time has been telling Rus- 
sians about life in the United States. 
In view of the Communists’ efforts to 
turn Czechoslovak sympathies toward 
Russia and away from the west, it 
seems rather surprising that they now 
permit copies of Amerika to reach 
their people. This situation, though, 
is no more unusual than the fact that 
50,000 copies of the magazine are al- 
lowed to enter Russia each month. 

On the other hand, Communist offi- 
cials lose no opportunity to criticize 
the United States, in an effort to wipe 
out the friendly feeling which the 
Czechoslovaks have had for America. 
It remains to be seen how this cam- 
paign of propaganda will affect the 
people’s attitude in the long run. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Prague, an old Bohemian city, is the capital of Czechoslovakia 


Historical Backgrounds 


Czechoslovakia 


LTHOUGH Czechoslovakia is a 
comparatively new country, the 
territory it covers has had a turbulent 
history. Bohemia, which occupied the 
western portion of what is now Czecho- 
slovakia, was a powerful kingdom 
many years before the time of Colum- 
bus. As a result of religious strife 
stirred up at the beginning of the 
1400’s, the Bohemians became involved 
in disastrous wars. 

In 1620, the year that the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, Bohemia was 
thoroughly defeated by Germanic 
forces at the battle of White Mountain, 
near Prague. The culture of her peo- 
ple, the Czechs, was practically wiped 
out as a result. From that time until 
the end of World War I, the area re- 
mained under foreign rule. About a 
hundred years ago, however, there did 
occur a rebirth of Czech language, 
literature, and music. 

Bohemia, along with the rest of the 
area that now makes up Czechoslo- 
vakia, was a part of the great Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy when World War 
I began. Austria-Hungary was de- 
feated in that conflict, and her terri- 
tory fell apart. From the lands of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, and Ru- 
thenia—located in the northern por- 
tion of the old monarchy—Czecho- 
slovakia was formed. 

Two Czech leaders who played espe- 
cially important parts in the establish- 
ment of Czechoslovakia were Thomas 
Masaryk and Eduard Benes, each of 
whom later served as President of the 
nation. Masaryk became the first 
President, and held office until 1935. 


Friendship for U. S. 


Regarded almost as a national hero 
of Czechoslovakia, along with Masaryk 
and Benes, is Woodrow Wilson. As 
President of the United States at the 
time of World War I, he used his in- 
fluence to bring about the establish- 
Ment of the new nation. Because of 
this, and because their government 
Was founded upon principles set forth 

our Declaration of Independence, 
the Czechoslovak people have for a 
long time felt great friendship to- 
Ward the United States. 

Benes, who became President of 
@rechoslovakia in 1935, lived to see 
Czechoslovak freedom twice destroyed 
once by Germany and once by the 
Communists. He died last fall, not 
Many months after the Communists 

d seized power. 


In the 1930’s, Adolf Hitler began 
playing upon the dissatisfactions of 
people of German descent who were 
dwelling in western Czechoslovakia. 
Finally he demanded that the fringe 
of territory in which these “Sudeten 
Germans” lived be turned over to 
Germany, and at the Munich confer- 
ence of September 1938, Britain and 
France agreed not to oppose his taking 
it. Within a short time, Germany 
had seized nearly all of Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland and Hungary had taken 
the rest. 

During the early part of World War 
II, Benes set up a government-in- 
exile, located in London. When Czech- 
oslovakia was finally liberated, he re- 
turned to his homeland as President. 


Communist Pressure 


At all times after the liberation, 
Russian and native Communist pres- 
sure upon Czechoslovakia was very 
strong. As early as 1945 Russia 
obtained the small nation’s eastern- 
most province, Ruthenia. Communists 
were chosen for more than a third of 
the seats in the National Assembly 
in 1946, and their members obtained 
several important cabinet posts, in- 
cluding that of Prime Minister. 

Soviet influence over Czechoslovakia 
at the close of the war was not entirely 
a matter of force. Czechoslovaks had 
long felt great respect for the Russian 
people and Russian culture. More- 
over, they were grateful to the Soviet 
army, which had just freed much of 
their small country’s territory from 
the Germans. 

Because Czechoslovakia had ties of 
friendship with Russia and also with 
western nations, many people hoped 
that it would be possible for her to 
cooperate with both sides. In 1947 
some Czechoslovak officials wanted to 
put her in the European Recovery 
Program, but Moscow prevented them 
from doing so. 

When the Communists seized full 
power in 1948, and made the nation 
a satellite of Soviet Russia, observers 
were quick to point out the parallel 
between this event and the Nazi stroke 
10 years earlier. In each case the 
Czechoslovak people were placed under 
totalitarian rule, and under the in- 
fluence of a foreign nation. This 
time, however, Czechoslovakia has of- 
ficially kept her identity as a country, 
while in the late 1930’s she lost even 
that—By THOMAS K. MYER. 


Our Defense Leaders 





Chiefs of the Pentagon 


TORM center of the national de- 

fense controversy is the Pentagon, 
the huge five-sided office building 
which stands just across the Potomac 
River from Washington. In this 
building, 23,500 men and women work 
at the task of managing our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

In accordance with a_ well-estab- 
lished American principle, the three 
services are controlled by civilians, 
rather than by professional officers. 
Their commander-in-chief is the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the 
men who administer the armed forces 
in his name are civilians, too. 

First among them is the Secretary 
of Defense, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. His office was created 
by the National Security Act of 1947, 
which made the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equal departments of one 
National Military Establishment. The 
Defense Secretary is appointed by the 
President with the consent of the 
Senate. 

The present Secretary, Louis John- 
son, took office last March. He has 
already run into strong opposition in 
some quarters, but he continues to 
tackle his problems with a confidence 
born of wide experience. 

Mr. Johnson is a Virginian who 
began the practice of law in West 
Virginia. In 1917 he was sent to the 
West Virginia House of Representa- 
tives, but he resigned to enlist in the 
Army. He saw action in the 1918 
offensives on: the Western Front and 
rose to the rank of major. 

In 1937 Johnson was made Assistant 
Secretary of War. He is given much 
of the credit for what was done to 
arm the nation before Pearl Harbor, 
and many people expected him to be 
made Secretary of War. When he 
failed to get the post, he returned to 
his law practice. But he took time 
to serve as President Roosevelt’s spe- 
cial representative in India and to 
help with the war in other ways. 

Today, at 58, Mr. Johnson gives 
every indication of being physically 
equal to the demands of his office. He 
is six feet two inches tall, and his 
build and energy recall the college 
days when he starred as a boxer and 
wrestler. 

Johnson’s first assistant is Under 
Secretary Stephen Early. Mr. Early, 
also a Virginian, is two years older 
than his superior. He, too, served 
with the Army in France during World 
War I. 

Early had a reputation as a crack 
newspaper reporter when he was 


General Vandenberg, Admiral Denfeld, 


chosen by President Roosevelt to han- 
dle press relations in the White House. 
He became popular with the Washing- 
ton correspondents, and in 1937 the 
President raised him to the position 
of his personal secretary. 

Eight years as the President’s right- 
hand man gave Early an unusual op- 
portunity to learn how things are 
done behind the scenes in the capital. 
This knowledge, plus his skill in han- 
dling reporters, should make him very 
valuable to his new chief. 

Each of the three defense forces 
has its own civilian head. The Sec- 
retary of the Air Force is Stuart 
Symington, a 48-year-old Massachu- 
setts-born businessman. The Secre- 


tary of the Navy is Francis Matthews, 
62, a Nebraska businessman and law- 
yer who was appointed only last month. 
As we go to press, the post of Secre- 
tary of the Army is vacant, but Presi- 
dent Truman is likely to fill it soon. 
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Louis Johnson and Stephen Early 


From what has been said of the 
civilian defense heads, it should not 
be concluded that the top-ranking pro- 
fessional officers who serve under them 
are unimportant. On the contrary, 
these officers occupy positions of great 
power, and their opinions carry con- 
siderable weight. 

The Army’s ranking officer is its 
Chief of Staff, General Omar Bradley. 
General Bradley was one of the out- 
standing generals of World War II. 
After serving brilliantly in Europe, 
he did an excellent job as head of 
the Veterans Administration. 

Our ranking naval officer is Admiral 
Louis Denfeld, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. He commanded a battleship 
division in the Pacific in 1945 and 
after the war headed the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel in Washington. 

The top airman is General Hoyt 
Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff. 
He won fame as commander of the 
great Ninth Army Air Force in Eu- 
rope. The general is a nephew of 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan.—By JOHN TOTTLE. 
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Adjournment Question 


Contrary to earlier expectations, 
Congress may not adjourn July 31, the 
date on which the legislature is re- 
quired by law to conclude its delibera- 
tions. Administration leaders say 
that they may request the House and 
the Senate to adopt a resolution ex- 
tending the session beyond July 31 be- 
cause so few measures proposed by 
President Truman have been adopted. 

In fact, some Democratic leaders 
point out that only one important 
measure requested by the President 
has been enacted since the session be- 
gan last January. This is the rent- 
control bill. 

Action has yet to be taken on the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act, expansion of 
social security, extension of the re- 
ciprocal trade program, and the North 
Atlantic Security Pact. The latter, 
being a treaty, is required to be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. The other proposals must be 
adopted by both chambers of the legis- 
lature. 

The administration has asked for 
the passage of numerous other meas- 
ures, most of which are not likely to 
be passed this year, according to ob- 
servers. 


Big Four Meeting 


As we go to press, the foreign min- 
isters of the Big Four have not yet 
been able to agree on the problem of 
Germany. The Western powers—the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France—have proposed that the east- 
ern and western zones of Germany be 
merged. They have also recommended 
that the government of the newly 
united Germany be based on the West 
German constitution that was recently 
approved ‘by the people in the areas 
under Allied control. 

The Russians have thus far rejected 
the proposals of the Western nations. 
They have argued that Germany should 
be ruled by a commission composed of 
representatives of all four powers. 
They contend that the Germans should 
be permitted to have a voice only in 
some economic matters. 

In the opinion of many observers, 
the Russians have only been “spar- 
ring’’—that is, they have not yet been 
willing to reveal what they would 
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France. 
Russian Foreign Minister; U. 
Secretary Ernest Bevin. At the 


really like to see occur in Germany. 
It is pointed out, for example, that 
Andrei Vishinsky, foreign minister of 
the Soviet Union, has not described in 
detail any of his country’s recommen- 
dations for Germany. 

At the same time, some commen- 
tators believe that the Russians may 
have requested a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers in order to 
seek increased trade between the east- 
ern and western zones of Germany 
and between all of Western Europe 
and all of Eastern Europe. It is said 
that the Western powers would not 
be surprised if the Russians put forth 
such a proposal. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites 
need many of the industrial commodi- 
ties and raw materials produced by 
the West. They also would probably 
like to sell to the West some cf the 
foodstuffs they grow and thus obtain 
the money with which to buy products 
from other nations. 

By the time these words reach their 
readers, Russia may have revealed 
what her true desires are. 


Recognition Issue 


As a result of their recent military 
successes, the Chinese Communists are 
reported to be planning, some time 
this month, a meeting of all Chinese 
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Big Four representatives in a pleasant mood at a dinner given by the President of 


Left te right: Robert Schuman, French Foreign Minister; Andrei Vishinsky, 
S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson; British Foreign 
conference table there have been fewer smiles. 


groups that are willing to cooperate 
in establishing a new central govern- 
ment for the country. The meeting 
would draw up a constitution, and it 
would set up an administration to re- 
place the Nationalist government. 

In the opinion of many observers, 
if the Communists go through with 
their plan, the United States and its 
allies will be confronted with a deli- 
cate problem. Should we grant recog- 
nition to a government established by 
the Chinese Communists? How long 
could we refrain from giving such 
recognition if the Nationalist regime 
collapses and the Communists are the 
only important force left in the coun- 
try? 

The United States is trying to find 
satisfactory answers to these and other 
questions. It is also conferring with 
those countries that are affected al- 
most as much as we by developments 
in China. During the last few weeks, 
discussions have been held with Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Siam, Ceylon, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Our State Department is urging 
each of these nations to avoid taking 
any action by itself with regard to 
the Chinese Communists. Department 
officials say that it would be more de- 
sirable if all the countries agreed on 
a common policy and acted in unison. 
In this way, it is argued, the Com- 
munists might be forced to meet some 
of the conditions which the outside 
nations would insist upon in return 
for recognition of a Communist gov- 
ernment. 


North American Defenses 


The United States and Canada are 
drawing up plans under which the 
two countries would coordinate their 
industrial production in the event of 
another war. A special committee has 
been set up to carry out the program. 
It consists of two U. S. representatives 
and two Canadian. 

The group will meet in the near 
future to discuss a variety of problems 
related to war production. For in- 
stance, it will attempt to standardize 
the military equipment used by the 
two countries. At present, the meas- 
urements of many of our weapons do 
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not correspond with the measurements 
of weapons belonging to the Canadians, 

The group will also make a study 
of the resources of the two countries, 
In case of another conflict, each nation 
will be expected to contribute certain 
minerals and other vital raw materials 
to a common pool. 

This is not the first time that the 
United States and Canada have coop. 
erated on defense matters. Shortly 
before World War II, a joint defense 
board was set up, and it operated 
throughout the war on military prob. 
lems that were common. to both coun- 
tries. The two nations are also mem. 
bers of the North Atlantic Pact and 
are thus further linked to each other, 


Troop Withdrawal 


The United States is preparing to 
withdraw all its troops from Southern 
Korea by the end of July. South 
Korea’s government is administering 
its territory to our satisfaction and 
its people have begun to make prog- 
ress in rebuilding industry and agri- 
culture. 

Some South Korean officials have 
asked us to retain our occupation 
forces in their area. They fear that 
once we leave, the Communist-con- 
trolled government of Northern Korea 
will invade the southern portion and 


x ACME 
The famous Golden Hind is anchored in 
English waters again! Visitors to South- 
end-on-Sea may now board a full-sized 
model of the ship that carried Sir Francis 
Drake around the globe nearly four cen- 
turies ago. It is “manned” by wax figures. 


attempt to overthrow the republican 
regime. 

Officials of our government have re- 
plied that we are required by an agree- 
ment with Russia to move our troops 
out of the country. The Soviet gov- 
ernment, it is pointed out, announced 
some time ago that its forces left 
Northern Korea last December. 

Nevertheless, many observers be- 
lieve that the périod following the 
withdrawal of our troops will be 4 
dangerous one. It is known that Rus- 
sia trained a large armed force in 
Northern Korea before she pulled her 
troops out. The North Korean gov- 
ernment may, it is feared, attempt 
to gain control of the entire country. 


Syrian Dictatorship 


Political observers are studying de- 
velopments in Syria, where an army 
general seized control of the govern- 
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The Reverend Robert Salau, a clergyman 
from the Fiji island of Emirau, arrived in 
Washington recently bringing a long spear 
and other souvenirs from home. He is 
talking to a Marine sergeant who was 
stationed on Emirau during the late war. 


ment March 30. The national parlia- 
ment has been dissolved, and all politi- 
cal parties have been abolished. The 
general, Husni Zayim, has set up a 
dictatorship. 

Some commentators believe that 
Zayim seized power because of the in- 
efficiency of the government and the 
weakness of the armed forces, but they 
dislike the methods by which he is 
attempting to achieve his goals. They 
doubt, for instance, that he will keep 
his promise to call new elections 
“soon.” They fear that he may wish 
to continue his ‘one-man rule” indefi- 
nitely. 

Since taking over the government, 
Zayim has obtained the recognition of 
several Arab countries and that of 
the United States. Our government 
granted recognition after Zayim 
showed that he was capable of run- 
ning the country and had a certain 
amount of popular support. 

Syria is currently engaged in a dis- 
pute with Israel. The two countries 
agreed some time ago to halt the fight- 
ing between their forces in Palestine, 
but they have been unable to reach a 
settlement on a permanent peace in the 
Holy Land. 


Voting Record 


Why does a congressman vote for - 


one piece of legislation and not for 
another? Why does he sometimes ap- 
pear to take an unreasonable position 
with regard to a controversial issue? 
What causes him to make up his mind 
on a particular subject after he has 
hesitated for a seemingly long time? 

In a recent article in the New York 
Times Magazine, Cabell Phillips sug- 
gests a number of answers. He says 
that a legislator decides to vote a cer- 
tain way on a proposed measure after 
taking into account the special inter- 
ests of the people “back home.” He 
also considers the policy of the politi- 
cal party to which he belongs, though 
this is considered not as important as 
the opinions of the congressman’s 
constituents. 

According to Phillips, a conscien- 
tious legislator pays a certain amount 
of attention to newspaper and radio 
Comment, since this gives some indi- 
cation of the way the general public 
ls thinking about a particular issue. 
He also gives heed to the reports of 
the congressional committees, which 








are based on hearings and special 
studies. 

The least important influence on a 
congressman’s voting record, accord- 
ing to Phillips, is the discussion that 
takes place on the floor of the House 
or Senate. Phillips says that a legis- 
lator has usually been able to study a 
bill by the time it comes up for de- 
bate and has probably already made 
up his mind regarding the matter. 


Sorghum for Britain 


Great Britain is financing the pro- 
duction of large quantities of sorghum 
in eastern Australia for the benefit 
of farmers of the United Kingdom. 
The farmers will use the sorghum, 
which is a cereal grass, to feed their 
pigs and in this way increase the pro- 
duction of pork and bacon. Inhabit- 
ants of the United Kingdom have had 
only small rations of pork and bacon 
since the beginning of World War II. 

About one million bushels of sor- 
ghum are being raised in eastern 
Australia this year. Next year, Brit- 
ish agricultural officials hope for an 
even larger amount. 

The entire project is being operated 
by a company owned by the British 
and Australian governments. An area 
of about 450,000 acres has been set 
apart for the production of sorghum, 
though only a small portion has thus 
far been used. 


Largest Span 


New York City may begin construc- 
tion, in the next year or two, of a 
suspension bridge between Brooklyn 
and Staten Island. The bridge was 
recently approved by the Army Engi- 
neers, who have jurisdiction over all 
of the nation’s rivers and harbors. 

The proposed span would be the 
longest structure of its kind in the 
world. Measuring 4,620 feet, it would 
exceed San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
bridge by 420 feet and the George 
Washington Bridge over the Hudson 
River by 1,120 feet. It would be three 
times as long as Brooklyn Bridge, 
which was the first steel suspension 
bridge in the world. 

The purpose of the Narrows Bridge, 


Before 1857 the United States Senate met in this room of the Capitol. 


as the span would be called, would be 
to relieve traffic in the vicinity of Man- 
hattan Island. Cars traveling between 
Long Island and New Jersey would use 
the proposed structure and thus avoid 
entering Manhattan. 

Approval was given by the Army 
after a lengthy study. At first, it was 
feared that the bridge would be im- 
practical because in the event of a war 
it might be destroyed by bombs. If 
this occurred, it would prevent the 
use of New York Harbor, since the 
plan is to build the bridge over the 
harbor’s entrance. Army engineers 
now believe that even if the span were 
hit, the wreckage could be cleared 
from the harbor in a short time. 


Mexican Oil 


An American-financed company is 
exploring the waters off the Gulf coast 
of southern Mexico in search of oil 
deposits. Permission for the project 
was granted by the Mexican govern- 
ment, which, of course, controls this 
section of the Gulf of Mexico. 

If oil is found in this region, the 
company will receive 50 per cent of all 
profits until it has obtained an amount 
equal to its original investment. 
Thereafter, it will get 18 per cent of 
the profits. The remainder will go 
to the Mexican government, which 
owns all the oil resources of the 
country. 

According to observers, this is the 
first large-scale attempt by foreigners 
to find oil in Mexico since the gov- 
ernment of that country seized all 
private oil properties in 1938. A cer- 
tain sum of money was paid to the 
foreign owners of these properties, but 
the latter claim that they did not 
receive enough compensation. 


B-36 Dispute 


The dispute over the merits of the 
B-36 bomber continues in Congress, in 
the press, and on the radio. Sup- 
porters of the six-engine plane claim 
that it is capable of carrying an atom 
bomb several thousand miles from its 
point of take-off, of dropping it on an 
enemy target, and of then returning 
home (see cut, page one). 
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Next month 


the Senate will probably return there while its chamber in the north wing is being 
repaired. Between 1860 and 1935 the Senate’s earlier chamber was occupied by the 
Supreme Court, which had hitherto used a room on the ground floor of the building. 


Opponents of the B-36 say that it 
is a highly valuable weapon of war 
but that it is not the nation’s “first 
line of defense,” as claimed by its pro- 
ponents. They point out that other 
aircraft and other kinds of weapons 
would be necessary if the United 
States were involved in a conflict in 
the future. 

Because of the many arguments pre- 
sented both for and against the B-36, 
the House Armed Services Committee 
is conducting an inquiry into the 
merits of the big Air Force plane. 
The committee is holding numerous 
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Tire-changing is an easy task for the 
owner of the little Italian automobile 
called the Topolino. A hand jack under 
the running board easily lifts the entire 
side of the car. Topolino means “little 
mouse.” The new model sells for $1,175. 


hearings, and it is examining such 
claims as the statement that the B-36 
is safe from fighter attack when it 
flies at its maximum altitude of 40,000 
feet. Some Navy officials argue that 
a new Navy fighter plane can rise to 
the same height and can thus intercept 
the bomber while it is in flight. 

The committee is also investi- 
gating charges that Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson has been guilty 
of “favoritism.” Some of Johnson’s 
critics assert that before he took office 
recently he was an official of the com- 
pany that manufactures the B-36. 
They say that, as a result of this con- 
nection, he has placed great stress on 
the B-36 and has ordered the cancella- 
tion of contracts for some other mili- 
tary aircraft. 

Johnson’s supporters deny that he 
has permitted his past associations to 
influence his present decisions. 


Grand Coulee 


The Grand Coulee Dam, which is 
located on the Columbia River north- 
west of Spokane, Washington, is now 
producing more electricity than any 
other power plant in the world. A 
108,000-kilowatt generator was re- 
cently added to the nine generators 
already in operation, making a total 
output of 1,080,000 kilowatts. 

According to the Interior Depart- 
ment, which runs the great installa- 
tion, 42 per cent of the power pro- 
duced by the Grand Coulee is now 
sold to aluminum plants in the area. 
Thirty-one per cent is used by pri- 
vately-owned utilities and 18 per cent 
by publicly-owned utilities. 

When the dam is fully completed, 
it will have 18 giant generators. It 
will be capable of producing enough 
electricity to meet the needs of a city 
1% times as large as Chicago. 
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Security Resources Board, the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the 
three arms were members of the Na- 
tional Security Council, while the De- 
fense Secretary also served on the 
Resources Board. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, which 
included the top professional man in 
each of the three service branches, had 
been set up on a temporary basis dur- 
ing the war. It had the important job 
of making strategic decisions and ad- 
vising the Secretary of Defense on 
how the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
were to divide the responsibility for 
the nation’s defense. 


Unification Benefits 


It was hoped that—under a single 
department—the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force would have a better realization 
that they were members of the same 
team. At the same time it was thought 
that unification would eliminate a good 
deal of overlapping in scientific re- 
search, the purchasing of supplies and 
equipment, and so on. 

Now that almost two years have 
elapsed since passage of the unifica- 
tion bill, it is possible to measure the 
act’s accomplishments against the high 
hopes that were held for it. According 
to most observers, the act has serious 
weaknesses, but it is generally agreed, 
too, that some benefits have been 
gained. 

For example, during the war the 
Army and Navy had separate air 
transport services which moved 
freight and passengers all over the 
world. A good many of these airlines 
duplicated one another. As a result 
of the unification act, the two trans- 
port services have been merged into 
a single agency at a considerable sav- 
ing of money. 

The Munitions Board, with repre- 
sentatives from each of the three mili- 
tary departments, is. now supervising 
much of the purchasing for the serv- 
ices so that in most cases they are 
no longer competing among themselves 
and driving prices up. Some of the 
other permanent agencies are making 
promising beginnings, but it is still 
too early to see how they will work 
in the long run. 

These benefits are—in the minds of 
many observers—outweighed by cer- 
tain serious defects. In fact, critics 
of the act contend that its flaws make 
unification “unworkable.” 
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The Navy wanted to build this super-carrier for its bombers, but Defense 


One main trouble has been that 
the Secretary of Defense has not had 
firm authority over the three service 
branches. The Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force have been 
permitted to take their pleas to Con- 
gress or the President if the Defense 
Secretary does not agree with them. 
The prestige and power of the Secre- 
tary of Defense has thus been greatly 
weakened. His position has been com- 
pared to that of a football quarter- 
back who can’t order the team to carry 
out a play unless everyone agrees. 


Joint Chiefs 


Another major weakness in the de- 
fense setup, according to its critics, 
has been the way in which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are organized. This 
group includes the Chiefs of Staff of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. As the nation’s top profes- 
sional military men, these three have 
the main responsibility of deciding 
how the three arms will coordinate 
their activities. Their decisions on 
military strategy are of great im- 
portance to the nation’s security. 

Unfortunately the Joint Chiefs have 
frequently failed to see eye to eye 
on the permanent roles which the serv- 
ices should fill. They have equal au- 
thority, and since it is necessary to 

















RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR--JENSEN IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
Do we need more cooperation in the National Military Establishment? 





have complete agreement to arrive at a 
decision, the result has often been a 
stalemate. While it is true that de- 
cisions have beeft reached on the parts 
that each service should play in. case 
of war, the “agreement” is generally 
believed to reflect a “truce” among 
the three arms rather than a genuine 
unanimity of feeling. 

The fact that the Joint Chiefs have 
no chairman has also limited the effec- 
tiveness of the group, both in arriving 
at decisions and in advising the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The need for a pre- 
siding officer for the Joint Chiefs 
caused President Truman to call Gen- 
eral Eisenhower back to Washington 
early this year to try to bring about 
harmony in the nation’s top military 
group. This move, however, was but 
a temporary solution. 

Critics contend that these basic 
weaknesses in the 1947 law have 
hampered unification. Each service, 
it is charged, has been loath to give 
up powers it has held in the past. 
According to many observers, the di- 
vided responsibility at the top level 
of our defense setup has allowed the 
continued growth of a number of 
serious problems which must be 
solved if we are to have an efficient 
military organization. 

One of these problems is the role 
of the services in case of a future 
war. The conflict has been chiefly be- 
tween the Air Force and the Navy. 
The latter has taken the view that 
naval fliers operating from aircraft 
carriers would play a major part in 
such a conflict. On the other hand, 
the Air Force holds that land-based 
planes can reach targets in any part 
of the world, either from our own 
airfields or from bases in friendly 
nations. The Air Force’s view is that 
the Navy should play an extremely 
minor role in an air war. 

As one of his first acts in office, 
Secretary Louis Johnson canceled con- 
struction of the Navy’s super-aircraft 
carrier. This action—for the time, at 
least—seems to have dealt a setback to 
naval aviation as a major arm of de- 
fense, but the issue is likely to arise 
again. 


— 


Unification of the Nation’s Armed Forces 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Secretary Johnson said, “No 
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Another problem which is becoming 
increasingly serious is the manner 
in which military budgeting has been 
carried out. Some months ago the 
Hoover Commission strongly criticized 
the way in which the armed services 
request and allot funds. The Commis- 
sion indicated that savings of as much 
as 11% billion dollars a year might be 
made through better bookkeeping and 
accounting methods. 

The late James Forrestal, who 
served as the first Secretary of De 
fense, went to great lengths in an 
attempt to make unification work 
within the framework of the 1947 
law. He met with the same difficul- 
ties which Secretary Louis Johnson 
is now having. There has been gen- 
eral agreement that before any more 
substantial progress can be made to- 
ward unification, certain basic changes 
must be made in the present law. 


Proposed Changes 


It is with this feeling in mind that 
Congress has been considering changes 
in the unification act. The bill which 
the Senate has passed would give the 
Secretary of Defense more definite 
authority over the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air. The Secre- 
taries of the three services would, un- 
der some circumstances, lose their 
right to appeal to the President “over 
the head” of the Defense Secretary. 

Another important part of the Sen- 
ate bill would create a chairman for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and would 
make him the principal military ad- 
viser of the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Most opponents of the bill contend 
that it doesn’t go far enough. They 
think that the Secretary of Defense 
should be given even more power. 

Supporters of the bill say that it is 
better to go along slowly and to let 
unification come about gradually 
rather than force it all at once. 

Those who back the Senate bill think 
that it will—if the House agrees t0 
it—help greatly in bringing about 
unification. It is impossible to saY 
at this time, though, how the bill will 
fare in the House of Representatives- 
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Armed Forces 














1. Briefly trace the history of our 
armed services. 


2. Why did President Truman recom- 
mend a change in our national defense 
setup soon after World War II? 


3. Describe the National Defense Act 
of 1947. 


4. What are some of the 
prought about by the act? 


5. How—in the opinion of critics—has 
the act been unsatisfactory? 


6. On what important issue have the 
Air Force and the Navy been in frequent 
disagreement? 


7. How would the bill which was re- 
cently passed by the Senate strengthen 
unification? 


benefits 


Discussion 


1. Do you approve of the action of Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson in canceling con- 
struction of the Navy’s super-aircraft 
carrier? Why or why not? 


2. Do you think that the bill recently 
passed by the Senate would sufficiently 
strengthen unification, or do you think 
that more drastic changes should be 
made? Explain your answer. 


Czechoslovakia 


1. When did the Communists seize full 
control of Czechoslovakia? 


2. Tell of the action that Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Communist government has taken 
in regard to business firms. 


8. Describe some of its agricultural 
policies. 


4. How has the Communist regime af- 
fected lawyers, teachers, college students, 
and journalists? 


5. According to present estimates, 
about what proportion of the Czechoslo- 
vak population opposes the present gov- 
ernment? 


6. Contrast the eastern and western 
sections of the nation. 


7. Tell of an effect which the struggle 
between Communist and non-Communist 
countries has had upon Czechoslovakia’s 
trade and economy. 


1. What, if anything, do you think the 
anti-Communists in Czechoslovakia can 
do to resist the government’s policies? 


2. In your opinion, what should be the 
attitude of the United States toward 
Czechoslovakia? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is our Secretary of Defense? 
What are the three major departments 
of the National Military Establishment? 


2. Why is the United States considered 
a friend by many people in Czechoslo- 
vakia? 

3. From what source does Saudi Arabia 
obtain its greatest revenue? 


4, What do some observers fear may 
happen when the U. S. withdraws all its 


' troops from Southern Korea this sum- 


mer? 


5. What proposal have the Western 
powers made at the Big Four meeting in 
Paris with regard to Germany? 


6. Why may Congress be asked to ex- 
tend its present session beyond July 31? 


7. What are some the recent develop- 
ments in Syria? 


8. What problem will confront our 
State Department if the Chinese Commu- 
nists establish a government that claims 
to rule all of China? 





Pronunciations 


Benes—bé’nésh 

Masaryk—mah’sah-rik 
Moravia—m6-ra’vi-uh 

Prague—prahg 
Ruthenia—roo-thé’nyuh (y as in yes) 
Sudeten—s60-dat’n 

Saudi Arabia—sah-0o'dé ah-ray’bi-ah 
Ibn Saud—ib’n sah-00d’ 

Husni Zayim—hoo’sni zah-ém 








ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 


Modern American oil refinery on the sands of old Arabia 


Oil from the Desert 


Faraway Saudi Arabia Is Today Considered One of the Most 


Important Sources of Petroleum for the United States 


FTER a 19-month delay, work is 
now going forward on a 1,400- 
mile oil pipe line from the east coast 
of Saudi Arabia to Sidon, Lebanon. 
The line is being constructed by an 
American company. When it is com- 
pleted, it will carry about 300,000 bar- 
rels of Saudi Arabian oil to Sidon 
each day. At Sidon, which is on the 
Mediterranean coast, tankers will re- 
ceive the oil and transport most of it 
to the United States. Some oil will 
go to other countries. 

Permission to build the pipe line 
was granted in 1947 by three of the 
four countries across which it is being 
laid—Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, and 
Trans-Jordan. Syria, the fourth na- 
tion, refused at first to give its ap- 
proval to the project, but its govern- 
ment recently decided in favor of the 
plan. Engineers are now at work 
supervising the laying of the pipe 
from both the Lebanese and Saudi 
Arabian ends. 

American experts discovered oil in 
Saudi Arabia in 1938. The largest de- 
posits were found near Dhahran, a city 
not far from the Persian Gulf. Since 
1938, great quantities of oil have also 
been located elsewhere along the coun- 
try’s east coast. Today, the United 
States considers Saudi Arabia as one 
of its most important sources of oil. 

As a result of the discovery of petro- 
leum beneath its sands, Saudi Arabia 
has improved its financial position con- 
siderably in the last few years. In re- 
turn for permitting American. com- 
panies to develop its petroleum re- 
sources, it receives a substantial sum 
of money each year. The amount is 
based on the quantity of oil that is ex- 
tracted from the soil. The greater the 
production of petroleum, the greater 
is the payment made to the Saudi 
Arabian government. 

The king of Saudi Arabia is Ibn 
Saud, who wielded great influence in 
the Middle East for many years. He 
was considered by most observers to 
be one of the most important Arab 
leaders, and his friendship was sought 
by both the American and British gov- 
ernments. 

Ever since the war in Palestine, Ibn 
Saud’s power has declined. Many 
Arabs and non-Arabs had expected 
him to play a major role in combating 
the Jews. Instead, he sent only a 


small force to take part in the fighting. 

In addition, Saudi Arabia is not 
participating in the conference now 
being held in Lausanne, Switzerland, 
between the representatives of Israel 
and those of Egypt, Trans-Jordan, 
and other Arab countries. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to arrange a 
permanent peace settlement in the 
Holy Land. 

Saudi Arabia is by far the largest 
country in the Arabian peninsula, 
which lies in the southwest portion of 
Asia and is bordered on the east by 
the Persian Gulf and on the west by 
the Red Sea. The country’s area is 
more than 600,000 square miles, or 
about twice the size of Texas. 

The greater part of Saudi Arabia 
is desert, but there are a number of 
oases along the borders of the country 
—Mecca, Medina, and others. There 
are also a few fair-sized cities. 

The population of Saudi Arabia is 
around five million, the majority of 
people being nomads. The latter live 
much as their ancestors did thousands 
of years ago, but efforts are now be- 
ing made to educate some of them. 

Besides the money it receives from 
the production of oil, Saudi Arabia ob- 
tains revenue from the sale of horses, 
dates, sheep, camels, and hides to other 
nations. It gets other revenue from 
the sale of religious objects at Mecca 
and Medina, which are considered 
“holy cities” and are visited each 
year by tens of thousands of Moham- 
medan pilgrims. 

—By DAVID BEILES. 
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To insure safe landings during 
severe weather, the Cleveland airport 
has installed a row of the world’s 
brightest lights. Made up of neon 
lights and krypton lights flashing in 
quick succession, the system produces 
the effect of a bolt of lightning. Kryp- 
ton is a rare atmospheric gas capable 
of giving a more brilliant light than 
the atmospheric gases usually used in 
lamps. Developed by the General Elec- 
tric Company, krypton lights have 
already been tested at fog-shrouded 
airfields both in California and in Ger- 
many along the Berlin airlift. 

* * * 

After repeated attempts, explorers 
finally have reached and recorded some 
inscriptions carved on a cliff high 
above the town of Behistun, Iran, by 
Darius the Great, King of ancient 
Persia. A personal record of his 
achievements, the writings are in three 
languages, and historians find them an 
important key to understanding the 
dead languages of Western Asia. 

* * * 

Iron ore deposits which may prove 
to be more extensive and richer than 
the great Mesabi deposits in Minne- 
sota have been located in Venezuela. 
The ore fields were found lying almost 
on the surface in the jungles about 35 
miles south of the Orinoco River. 
Miles of road have to be chopped 
through the jungle and a railroad 
built to transport the ore to ocean 
ports. 

* * * 


The coaxial cable system, invented 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories, is 20 
years old. Today’s coaxial cable can 
carry 600 telephone conversations or 
two television programs at one time 
on each pair of the eight tubes con- 
tained in it. The tubes are used in 
pairs, each carrying electric waves in 
one direction. 

* * * 

The newest submarines resemble 
sleek, streamlined aircraft, and are 
known as the guppy-snork type. The 
name is a combination of the terms 
guppy, a code word applied to the 
streamlining project, and snorkel, the 
breathing tube which enables the sub 
to remain submerged for long pe- 
riods without surfacing. Not a gun 
or railing shows on deck. Periscopes, 
snorkel, and antennas retract into the 
conning tower—the only break in the 
smooth deck line. Extremely fast, the 
new subs can operate under water for 
weeks. They will come up only when 
they want to do.so. 

—By DOROTHY ADAMS. 
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Close-up of the latest thing in underwater craft 
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“A Warning on World Govern- 
ment,” by Warren Austin. Harper’s. 


There is danger today in discussions 
by supporters of world government 
who combine their advocacy of this 
ideal with blistering attacks on the 
United Nations. We must take care 
that in efforts to advance our goals for 
the future we do not destroy the op- 
portunities offered today. The UN 
provides us with the best means we 
have at the moment for world peace. 

Like it or not, it is fact that we can 
work today with only those tools on 
hand. We cannot call a halt to the 
march of world history while we bring 
a government of nations into being. 
Therefore, without going into the pros 
and cons of world government, I wish 
to say that world government is im- 
possible today. 

Suppose a conference were proposed 
to discuss ways to revise the UN Char- 
ter. A two-thirds vote of approval 
would have to be cast in the General 
Assembly and seven members of the 
Security Council would have to con- 
sent before such a meeting could be 
held. A resolution calling for such a 
conference was defeated last fall. 

Too many practical details of world 
government are not yet defined. For 
example, how would votes be appor- 
tioned? By population? Then the 
United States would hold six per cent 
of the votes. If votes were arranged 
in terms of productive capacity, how- 
ever, our nation would command the 
vast majority of votes. This is but 
one of many problems concerning the 
workings of a world government which 
have not yet been solved. 

I would ask world government advo- 
cates to remember the beginnings of 
this nation. In less trying times than 
those we face, our forefathers re- 
quired eight years to complete a fed- 
eration of peoples who spoke the same 
language and inhabited the same con- 
tinent. 

Our best hope for world peace is to 
use the instrument we have—the UN 
—and to improve both the instrument 
and our skill in using it. I would like 
to see the American people scrutinize 
and debate proposals before the UN as 
carefully as they do measures before 
Congress. While I do not claim that 
the UN as now operating is perfect, 
I do believe that any activity which 
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Israel, the 59th member of the United Na- 
tions, now has her flag flying with the 
others in front of the headquarters build- 
ing at Lake Success, New York. The 
peaceful settlement in Palestine is one of 
the UN’s recent major accomplishments. 
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How fast should we move toward world government? 


threatens its life is dangerous. I 
would not discourage those who seek 
eventual world government, but I say 
categorically that activity which de- 
prives the UN of support is imprac- 
tical. 


“The Atlantic Pact Is Not Enough," = 
by Clarence K. Streit. Look. 


While the Atlantic Pact is an ex- 
cellent emergency step, it is only a 
half-way measure. It should be used 
as a means for gaining time while we 
work out the only method for securing 
peace and freedom. This means is 
that of forming a union of the 12 
nations which drafted the Pact. 

A union of these countries, based on 
the democratic principles in which 
they all believe, will succeed where a 
12-nation alliance will not. A union 
unites peoples, while an alliance merely 
associates governments. A union is 
stronger in times of crisis because it 
claims the peoples’ allegiance. In an 
alliance, the peoples’ loyalty is first to 
their individual nations, and second, 
to the treaty. 

Instead of violating America’s demo- 
cratic principles, as some charge, a 
union of Atlantic nations would 
strengthen them. For such a union 
would be no more than an extension of 
these ideals to a larger part of the 
globe. The union, or federation, of 
these 12 countries would resemble our 
own Federal government. The union 
would have a common government in 
the areas “where such common gov- 
ernment will clearly serve man’s free- 
dom better than separate govern- 
ments.” It would reserve to the na- 
tional governments the fields in which 
they could operate more efficiently 
than the union organization. 

We should call now a constitutional 
convention to begin talks on an At- 
lantic Union. Such a move would not 
only be a constructive step toward per- 
manent peace, it would be a strong 
deterrent to Stalin’s Russia. It would 
show the Communists that the demo- 


cratic nations of the Western world in- 
tend to cooperate to foster democracy. 


“World Trade in 1949.” 
in Kansas City Star. 


Editorial 


The Marshall Plan has made a good 
beginning toward reviving Western 
Europe’s capacity both to produce and 
to consume goods. One of the eventual 
results of this program could be a 
great volume of trade between the 
United States and the West Euro- 
pean nations. Jt remains to be seen 
whether this nation will follow through 
and bring this possibility into being. 

Right now we are sending into these 
countries a wide variety of goods. As 
yet, they are not in a position to sell 
appreciable amounts of products here. 

We cannot go on indefinitely sub- 
sidizing Marshall Plan countries in 
their purchases of American products. 
But if we wish to continue to sell our 
merchandise there, we must keep in 
mind that world trade is a two-way 
street. We must expect to buy from 
Europe if we plan to sell to Europe. 

It would be folly if, after helping 
Western Europe produce goods for ex- 
port, we made it impossible for them 
to sell their manufactures here. If 
we revert to a policy of high protective 
tariff, we stand a chance of destroying 
the Marshall Plan’s good results. 


“Women Should be Drafted,” by 
Frances P. Bolton. American. 


If we are to be prepared to defend 
ourselves in the future, the U. S. had 
better get ready now to draft women 
into the armed forces. Only the total 
strength of the nation mobilized be- 
hind our troops could bring victory in 
the warfare of tomorrow. 

Thousands of women volunteered 
their services during World War II, 
but there were never enough of them 
to fill the jobs. By the capable man- 
ner in which they handled hundreds 
of essential noncombat jobs, women 
demonstrated that a modern defense 
system needs women’s skills as much 





;men’s strength. All indications are 
that another war would require the 
service of women more than ever. The 
time to revise our draft laws to in- 
clude women is now, not after the 
emergency has arisen. 

A program which calls for a period 
of training for young women between” 
the ages of 18 and 25, the same as for 
young men, should be _ established, 
The experience need not interfere with 
education nor threaten the future of 
family life. Moreover, such training 
would probably be very good for a girl 
as it would tend to broaden her inter- 
ests and finally make her a better wife 
and mother. 
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“Romulo Speaks Out On... .” 
United Nations World. 


In a_ recent interview, General 
Carlos Romulo, Filipino delegate to 
the UN, answered these questions: 


1. How do Communist victories in 
China affect Asia’s balance of power? 

The Chinese Communist victories 
affect the balance of power not only 
in Asia, but throughout the world as 
well. While the Western nations have 
checked communism in Europe, this is 
a single success in a world conflict. 


2. Does Communist domination of 
China mean a sweep of communism 
throughout Asia? 

It certainly does not. The Asian 
people are fighting for nationalism 
and freedom from colonialism, and 
this struggle has nothing to do with 
the aims of communism. Those who 
say that “nationalism equals commu- 
nism” are saying so to keep alive 
colonial political interests. 








3. What is the basic political phi- 
losophy of today’s Asia? 

It is a blend of the deep-rooted 
spiritual values, which Asian peoples 
recognize as the most important part # 
of life, and the techniques and know- | 
how of the West. 


4. What are the most urgent prob- 
lems of today’s Asia? 

To eliminate by democratic means 
the three most important factors that § 
breed communism: colonialism, pov- 
erty, and ignorance. 


5. Does the U. S. policy in Japan 
meet the approval of the Asiatics? 

The peoples of Asia are bitter about 
America’s recent cut of Japanese rep- 
arations. We cannot understand why 
former enemies should be _ treated 
kindly, when we, who fought beside 
the U. S. forces, are left to cope un- 
aided with the aftermath of war. 









































































































































































General Carlos Romulo of the Phileas : 
Republic, professor, writer, editor, ; 
soldier, is a leading Asiatic spoke 











